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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


PRIMER  FOR  TQTftT  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  May- 7,  1330 


HOT  FOR  PUBLIC  AT  I  PIT 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

AMOIlTCEMEire;     Today  Neighbor  Thompson  brings  you  some  concrete  facts.  He's 
going  to  talk  about  concrete  walks  and  driveways  and  the  various  other  con- 
veniences for  which  town  fanners  use  concrete  nowadays.    This  program  comes 

to  ,you  as  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station   presents  each 

Wednesday  at  this  hour  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    For  the  next  10  minutes  you  hear  neighbor  Thompson. 

******* 

The  other  day  I  drove  over  to  see  my  friend  Bob  Sawyer,  just  returned 
from  a  long  motor  trip.    I  found  him  out  in  the  back  yard  in  his  overalls  and 
he  seemed  to  be  hard  at  Yfork. 

After  the  usual  greetings  I  inquired  how  his  wife  stood  the  long  trip. 
Bob  grinned. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "Mary's  pretty  busy  right  now.     She's  taking  the  hotel 
names  off  the  towels." 

I  made  the  moss-covered  remark  about  that  being  one  way  of  making 
expenses        and  Bob's  grin  faded  away. 

"See  here,  Thompson,"  he  ordered,  threatening  me  with  a  hoe— handle," 
don1 t  come  around  here  mentioning  that  word  expense    to  me.    Every  time 
I  see  a  hotel  clerk  or  a  garage  mechanic  or  a  filling  station  I  reach  for 
my  pocket  book  from  force  of  habit.     I  wouldn't  mind  that  so  much,  but 
every  time  I  reach  I  realize  it's  empty. 

"But  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  sped  on,  overriding  my  interruption, 
"I'll  admit  the  trip  was  worth  the  cost.     I'll  admit  it  was  fine,  swell, 
elegant,  educational  and  all  the  other  adjectives  Mrs.  S.  can  think  of, 
including  expensive.    But  now  comes  the  morning  after.    Look  at  this  place. 
I'm  weeks  behind  with  my  garden,  my  lawn  is  a  mess,  my  shrubs  aren't  pruned, 
and  above  all,  there's  water  in  my  basement. 

"Now,"  said  Bob,  suddenly  smiling  again,  "if  you'll  talk  business 
I'll  talk  with  you.     I'm  going  to  put  a  concrete  pavement  around  the 
foundation  of  the  house  so  as  to  throw  the  water  away  from  the  foundation. 
This  will  help  to  keep  my  cellar  dry.    What  can  you  tell  me  about  laying 
concrete? " 
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Well,  to  keep  strictly  to  the  truth  I  had  to  answer  that  I  knew 
very  little.  But  I  had  copies  of  two  Department  of  Agriculture  "bulle- 
tins on  the  subject  and  I  thought  they'd  be  help-ful. 

"Mrs.-T.  and  I  will  bring  them  over  tomorrow  evening,"  I  told  him. 
"What  time  do  you  serve  dinner?" 

"The  upshot  was  that  we  enjoyed  a  meal  in  Mrs.  Sawyer • s jery  best 
style,  and  then  Bob  and  I  ruined  a  perfectly  good  bridge  game  for  the  ladies 
by  studying  concrete  construction.    As  a  result,  lob  decided  to  enlarge  his 
operations.    He  decided  to  lay  two  long  needed  concrete  walks  and  a  driveway 
to  his  garage  as  well  as  the  pavement  around  the  foundation. 

For  instructions  on  mixing  and  materials  we  {Consulted  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  127 9-F,  called  "Plain  Concrete  for  Fanr  Use,"  and  for  ideas  on 
construc%BnY%ntdbulletin  on  "Small  Concrete  Construction,"  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  1480-F.    And  Bob  also  picked  up  some  good  pointers  for  his  own  purpose 
from  a  third  bulletin  entitled  "Making  Cellars  Dry",  the  number  feeing 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1572.    All  of  these  bulletins  are  available  and 
you  can  get  copies  free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 

It  seems  that  simple  concrete  structures  such  ar>  walks  and  driveways 
and  floors  are  simple  and  easy  to  build,  provided  you  observe  a  few 
directions.    Drainage  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points.     If  it's 
possible,  it's  best  to  locate  the  walks  and  so  on  where  you  have  good 
soil  drainage.    But  if  you  can't,  then  you'll  want  to  provide  a  porous 
cushion  of  sand  or  cinders,  so  that  you  won't  have  water  accumulating  under 
the  pavement;  and  so  the  pavement  won't  be  heaved  up  by  frosts.     In  fine 
clay  soils  you  may  also  find  it  necessary  to  tap  the  soil  occasionally  with 
4-inch  drain  pipes. 

There  are  two  types  of  construction.    One  is  called  the  two—course 
type,  that  is  the  concrete  is  laid  in  two  layers.    You  lay  a  thick  base  of 
concrete  and  a  thin  top  coat  of  rich  mortar.     This  method  is  recommended 
where  you  want  a  smooth  finish.  .  The  one-course  type  has  but  one  layer 
of  concrete  of  a  fairly  rich  mixture.     It  is  considered  better  for  general 
around- the-ho use  use,  because  it's  simpler  and  because  it  wears  better. 

No  concrete  slab,  says  the  bulletin,  should  be  less  than  4  inches 
thick,  especially  if  exposed  to  outdoor  conditions.    And  if  the  concrete 
has  to  bear  heavy  loads,  or  if  the  ground  is  insecure,  it's  safer  to  make 
it  thicker,    say  8  inches 

Along  with  good  drainage,  proper  jointing  seems  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant point.    Locate  expansion  joints  at  buildings,  trees,  curbs,  both 
ends  of  curbs,  and  40  feet  apart  in  straight  runs  of  walks.    To  make  joints, 
leave  spaces  from  one-fourth  to  on^-half  inch  wide  and  as  deep  as  the 
concrete  is  thick.     Then  fill  the  spaces  with  tar  paper,  special  tar  prepara- 
tions or  some  other  compressible  material. 

Use  only  good  Portland  cement  of  a  reliable  brand,  the  experts  advise. 
The  word  Portland,  you  know,  is  not  a  trade  name.     It  merely  signifies 
a  certain  kind  of  cement,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  that  is  adapted  for  general 
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construction.  Be  sure,  also  that  the  rest  of  your  mixture,  sand  and  stone, 
is  free  from  foreign  matter  and  well  graded  in  size.  For  further  details  I 
refer  you  to  the  bulletins. 

Remember  that  floors  for  basements  or  other  buildings  are  simply 
strips  of  pavement  side  and  side^  and  the  same  general  principles  apply* 

ITow,  if  you  have  some  repair  work  to  do  you1 11  also  find  some  valuable 
tips  in  Farmers1  Bulletin  1480.    Very  often  you'll  want  to  replace  broken 
parts  of  pavements,  patch  worn  out  spots,  change  slopes  to  shed  water,  cut 
out  humps  and  so  on.     If  you*  re  merely  patching  a  hole  a  thin  coat  of  1 
or  2  inches  will  be  sufficient,  but  you'll  often  need  a  greater  thickness 
for  other  repairs.    Different  sorts  of  mixtures  are  required  for  shallow 
and  deep  repairing  and  these  are  described  in  the  bulletin. 

Trim  away  the  old  concrete  until  you  reach  sound  material,  says 
the  bulletin,  at  least  deep  enough  to  allow  for  1  inch  of  new  concrete. 
See  that  the  edges  of  the  surrounding  good  concrete  are  nearly  vertical. 
Then  soak  the  old  concrete  with  water,  remove  the  excess  v/ater,  and  apply 
a  coat  of    what  is  known  as  "grout."    Grout  is  a  mixture  of  water  and 
cememt  having  about  the  consistency  of  cream.     Then  while  this  is  still 
moist,  place  the  new  concrete  and  ram  it.     Let  it  stand  for  from  5  to  20 
minutes  and  then  ram  it  again.    You  can  work  the  surface  with  a  wooden 
float  to  make  it  conform  to  the  surrounding  concrete,  and  take  special 
care  to  get  a  good  finish  at  the  edges  of  the  patch.    Afterward,  cover  the 
new  concrete  with  a  cloth  kept  moist  for  several  days,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  patch  drying  too  fast. 

ITow  there  are  so  many  little  details  about  mixing  and  laying 
concrete  -  and  so  many  valuable  uses  for  it  -  that  I  can't  touch  them  in 
10  minutes  over  the  radio.    But  if  you'll  get  those  bulletins,  as  Sawyer 
and  I  did,  I  think  you'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know.     Send  your 

requests  to  me  at  Station   or  mail  them  direct  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington. 

ANITOUlTCMBITT-;    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  the  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers.     I'll  read  over  the  list  of  bulletins  he  mentioned  in  case  you 
didn't  get  the  numbers  the  first  time.    Here  they  are:    "Plain  Concrete 
for  Farm  Use,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  I\To.  1279-F;  "Small  Concrete  Construction," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1480-F;  and  "Making  Cellars  Dry,"  Farmers1  Bulletin 
Ho.  1572.    Write  to  neighbor  Thompson  at  this  station  or  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Wednesday,  May  14, 
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-ice  and  concrete  wikf  ^-hbor'Jh*  *°  ****  °"  to  «*  *«*  ™les  and 
concern  the  town-farm^  mos^  SL^ l0npson/et^=  today  to  the  things  that 
Town  Farmers  he,s  g0*r  ™S  a™  < garden.    In  today-3  PriSr  fof 

irrigation.    All  rightf  n"^/03*1*  aW  watering,  and  ahout  systems  of 


********** 


rain,  w  Wf 6ring  the  lawn  and  garden 
rains  but  it  pours." 


remember  the  old  saying,  "It  never 


and  the  ground  becomes  thcwS^  It  *'  /  &^  °f  ™irV  Beather 

-d  we  have  sunshine  for  a  ^lol^.  t  ^  ^ 

always  lZ7PVoZt%TthZt'TTe  1Sn,t  ^'ayS  She  doesn-t 

rule  is  that  grass  and^owinf crop    HZVl  by  9*cePtions.  The 

Lawn  and  garden  exoerts  say  ttU?  f?e       ?  of  water  when  they  need  it. 

ous  rather  than  heinful     ftP7„V™'  lsM  "^ring  is  usually  injuri- 

water  and  then  give'tS'gro^  ?™  sca^ng!"  ^  °* 

day  thaft^ee™!^^  i^  Md  P*™'  the  other 

continuous  sprinkling.        =ardens  and  lawns  practioally  ruined  by  daily  and 

f.E.S.  #olks°fwhoS  hafe^to^irrSo^  vrriS\t8d  Se°tions  for  a*"e."  said 
must  water  their  cr^f  thci^*"  to  get  the  ^  results  they 

ground  gets  dry  enough  to  chilli ,      f  J?*7  keep  the  water  off  until  tte 
grow  until  the  soil^ain  Iftt  dry!"         ^  they  CUltiVate  aad  ^  the  crops 

-  ^oufLrilS/^oVfe  n6  i?-ereSted  ln  a  fS"  «PS  gave 
f"ed  to  any  certain  sectiS  of  S*^    i°C  °f  irriSatlng  is  no  longer  con- 
tern  states,  for  example,  a^e      w    ^  TrUCk  ^doners  in  the  eas- 
systems.    They  find  ttis  ^          7           waterlng  Problim  with  sprinkler 
-an  to  produce  a  shower  aH^^er™16  *****  f°r  the  -a«*" 

t^  Plan  S^Xd'g  J^ff *•  «t.r  our  garden  crons  is 

dimply  make  a  little  furrow  alongside  each 
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row  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe.    Place  the  end  of  the  garden  hose  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  furrow  and  let  the  water  flow  along  the  furrow  and 
soak  intoothe  soil  about  the  plants*     Then  move  the  hose  to  another  row  and 
refill  the  first  furrow  with  soil.    And  then  always  follow  the  watering  with 
cultivation  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough.    There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.    First,  the  water  will  start  a  lot  of  weeds  growing  and  second,  a 
crust  is  apt  to  form.    Stir  the  Surface  soil,  to  a  very  shallow  depth  of 
course,  breaking  the  crust  and  -eiving  the  roots  plenty  of  air. 

How,  if  you  want  to  be  a  little  more  elaborate,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  apply  water  to  the  garden  is  through  open-joined  tile.    The  tije  are 
usually  laid  a  foot  or  14  inches  below  the  surface.     Water  flows  through 
the  length  of  the  tile  and  then  flows  out  at  the  joints.    For  best  results 
the  tile  should  be  level. 

This  method,  however,  sometimes  has  disadv  suit  ages.     It  works  fine 
where  the  sub-soil  is  rather  tight  so  that  the  water  does  not  leach  away. 
But  if  your  sub-soil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  like  mine  happens  to  be,  this 
system  doesn't  work  so  well.     The  water  all  goes  downward  and  doesn* t  bene- 
fit the  plants. 

F.R.B.  tells  me  that  in  the  East  many  gardeners,  both  small  and  large, 
are  coming  around  to  the  overhead  system  of  irrigation.     I  use  this  system 
myself  and  I  prefer  it.     Of  course,  a  lot  depends  on  how  much  water  you 
have  available  and  on  such  things  as  the  cost  of  pumping  or  the  cost  of 
getting  it  from  the  city  supply. 

ITow  in  big  truck  gardens  the  cost  of  installing  these  overhead  systems 
varies  all  the  way  from  $250  to  $500  an  acre.     That  seems  like  a  lot,  but 
TT.R.B.  says  the  system  frequently  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season.  Even 
where  the  average  rainfall  is  iufficient  for  garden  crops,  some  means  of 
applying  water  during  dry  periods  is  good  crop  insurance. 

In  big  gardens,  lines  of  pipe  are  placed  on  posts  high  enough  for 
a  horse  to  pass  under  them.    At  one  end  the  pipes  are  connected  to  a  main 
pipe  connecting  with  the  pump  or  main  water  supply.    At  intervals  of  every 
three  feet  holes  are  drilled  in  the  overhead  pipes  and  little  brass  nozzels 
are  inserted.     The  distributing    pipes  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  ro- 
tated and  the  little  streams  of  water  from  the  nozzf'&fc*  directed  over  a  strip 
25  to  35  feet  wide  on  both  sides. 

This  system,  sgtys  W.R.B.,  is  the  nearest  appraach  we  have  to  natural 
rainfall.     On  high-priced-land  and  for  growing  high-priced  crops  it  is  becom4 
ing  almost  indespensable  in  many  parts  of  the  country • 

Of  course  the  ordinary  town-farmer  has  no  place  for  a  system  anywhere 
near  so  elaborate.    However,  we  can  all  fix  up  an  overhead  system  to  suit  our 
own  needs.    You  can  get  lines  of  portable  spray  pipe,  connected  hy  unions, 
and  then  attach  the  pipe  to  the  house  water-system  with  an  ordinary  garden 
hose. 
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These  portable  lines  may  be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another  and  IJve 
found  them  mighty  handy. 

ITow,  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  water,  I  have  another  suggestion. 
Then  you're  setting  out  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  a  small  amount  of  v/ater 
about  the  roots  sometimes  works  wonders.    Try  it  when  you  set  out  tomato.:; 
or  cabbage  plants  in  your  own  garden  and  see  if  it  doesn't  pay;    TC.H.3.  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  about  an  experiment  with  sweet  potatoes.     The  ad- 
dition of  one  pint  of  water  around  each  plant  more  than  doubled  the  yield, 
as  compared  with  the  same  number  of  plants  handled  in  exactly  the  same  " 
manner  except  for  the  water. 

Tater  helps  the  plants  get  a  good  start.    And,  as  you  know,  a  good 
start  is  mighly  important;  itjs  often  half  the  battle. 

All  in  all,  the  results  you  can  get  from  a  moderate  use  of  water  are 
really  surprising.    And  especially  when  water  is  used  to  sup-dement  nature's 
supply  and  carry  the  crops  through  dry  periods.    But  keep  in  mind  that  word 
"Moderate."    There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  water  ahd  you  can  injure  many 
crops  by  giving  more  water  than  they  need.    Give  your  plants,  both  lawn  and 
garden,  a  good  soaking  whenever  they  need  it.    But  don't  water  them  toe 
often.    And  don't  follow  the  old  plan  of  light  and  freeuent  watering.  That 
usually  works  contrary  to  Nature's  plans. 

******** 

AM0UITCEI.32TT:  neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  his  weekly  reading  from 
The  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Look  f omhim  again  at  this  same  time  next  week. 

Station  presents  this  program  of  timely  tips  for  town  farmers  each 

Wednesday  at  this  hour  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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PHI-.S5  PGR  TC32T  FARMERS  Wednesday,  May  31,  1930 

HOT  705  RDLICATT01T 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

AMOIBTCSMEITT:     At  this  time  neighbor  Thompson  "brings  you  his  weekly  reading 
from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    He's  chosen  a  very  timely  topic  for  today 
a*nd  a  very  important  one.    In  fact,  there  are  times  when  some  of  us  feel  that 

it  is  the  most  important  topic  in  the  world.     The  topic  is  "poison  ivy,"  > 

and  as  time  permits,  Mr.  Thompson  will  also  pay  his  respects  to  that  other 
trouble  maker,  poison  sumac.    All  right,  Neighbor. 

****** 

It  is  now  open  season  for  the  Great  American  Pastime. 

My  Ouija  board  tells  me  that  4  out  of  5  will  have  it  this-  month — —"if 

meaning  the  urge  to  go  picnicking.    Most  of  them  will  go  and  some  of  them 

will  wish  they  hadn't.    Most  of  them  will  enjoy  it  and  others  will  come 

home  with  ivy  poisoning. 

I  speak  from  experience,  because, I've  been  one  of  the  others.    As  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Veteran  Picnickers,  I  have  nothing  against  well 
regulated  picnics.    I  don't  mind  a  little  sand  in  my  vegetables.    In  fact, 
I  like  spinach.    There's  only  one  thing  I'll  balk  at.    There's  one  spot  on 
which  1  will  not  pitch  my  table-cloth- — if  I  know  it.    And  that  is  any  spot 
within  200  yards  of  a  poison  ivy  vine. 


The  best  advice  I  know  of  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  the  diseases  caused  by  biting  insects?"     The  answer  is 
"Do  not  bite  the  insects." 

I'll  admit  that  this  plan  has  one  serious  drawback.    You  can't  always 
see  poison  ivy  200  yards  away,  or  even  2  yards.     There's  always  danger  of 
running  on  to  it  accidentally.    But  I  feel  sure  that  if  everybody  could  re- 
cognize poison  ivy  when  he  sees  it  there 'd  be  a  lot  fewer  people  suffering 
from  inflamed  skins  each  spring  and  summer. 

My  friend  W.R.B. ,  who  knows  about  such  things,  says  that  this  is  true. 
Many  people  are  poisoned  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  recognize 
and  avoid  poison  ivy  plants.    Many  get  their  first  lesson  when  they  collect 
the  foliage  for  ornamental  purposes.     It  happens  every  year, 

"The  very  large  number  of  poison  ivy  cases  could  be  greatly  reduced," 
declares  W.R.B. ,  "if  people  understood  the  simple  means  of  recognizing  the 
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plants,  of  avoiding  poisoning  by  them,  and  of  destroying  then." 

Different  localities,  it  seems,  have  different  names  for  the  poison 
ivy  vine.     It's  called  three-leaved  ivy,  poison  creeper,  climbing  sumac,  mark-* 
wood,  picry,  and  mercury.    Sometimes  other  plants,  such  as  poison  oak,  are 
known  as  poison  ivy.    But  if  you  are  -susceptible  to  poisoning,  the  name  doesn' 
matter.    The  results  are  the  same  under  any  name  or  in  any  language. 

Poison  ivy  seems  to  be  an  unusually  hardy  plant.    It  grows  in  the  form 
of  woody  vines,  trailing  shrubs,  or  low,  erect  bushes,  and  it  grows  in  a  great 
variety  of  conditions.     It  flourishes  in  the  woods  or  in  the  open,  in  low 
moist  soil,  or  in  dry  soil  and  on  hillsides.     It  is  found  in  one  or  more  forme 
in  practically  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  old  saying,  "Leaflet's  three,  let  it  be,"  is  a  pretty  safe  guide, 
according  to  W.R.B.    The  easiest  way  to  recognize  the  plants  is  by  their 
leaves.    They  are  always  divided  into  three  leaflets.    Another  danger  sign 
is  the  whitish,  waxy  fruits  which  look  something  like  mistletoe  berries,  each 
one  containing  a  single  stony  seed.    Hot  all  plants  bear  fruit,  however.  So 
although  some  three-leave  plants  are  harmless,  the  leaves  are  the  safest 
guide. 

Treatments  for  ivy  poisoning  do  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  known, 
but  there  are  several  good  ones.     If  you  can  act  promptly,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  poisoning  is  a  good  old-fashioned  dousing  with  soap  and  water. 
Ordinary  alkaline  kitchen  soap  is  the  best.    Make  a  thick  lather  and  repeat 
the  washing  several  times,  and  do  it  in  running  water  if  possible.    This,  of 
course,  must  be  done  before  the  poison  has  time  to  penetrate  into  the  tender 
layers  of  the  skin. 

However,  the  experts  say  washing  is  often  a  good  thing  even  after  in- 
flammation begins  to  develop.     It  removes  traces  of  the  poison  that  can  still 
be  reached  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  skin.    Then  after  washing  probably 
the  best  remedy  is  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.    This  chemical  is  not 
expensive  and  you  can  get  it  at  any  drug  store.    Be  careful  with  it,  though, 
because  it  stains  all  cloth  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Another  good  remedy  is  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
This  chemical  leaves  a  brown  stain  on  the  skin,  but  it  will  gradually  wash 
off;  or  it  can  be  removed  more  quickly  with  lemon  juice. 

To  soothe  the  inflammation  such  simple  remedies  as  solutions  of  cooking 
soda  or  of       Epsom  salts,  seem  to  be  as  good  as  any.    Use  one  or  two  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  cup  of  water.    They  can  be  applied  with  light  bandages  or 
clean  cloths-;,  which  should  be  kept  moist  and  frequently  changed. 

To  relieve  itching,  one  of  the  best  methods  isto  immerse  the  -poisoned 
parts  in  water  as  hot  as  you  can  stand  it,  or  to  apply  hot  towels.     This  is 
not  pleasant  at  the  time,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  period  of  great  relief. 

Bo  not  apply  greasy  or  oily  remedies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  in- 
flammation.   Grease  and  oil  tend  to  dissolve  and  spread  the  poison.  After 
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the  poison  has  exhausted  itself,  however,  zinc-oxide  ointment  and  similar 
treatments  are  usually  helpful. 

Full  directions  for  treatment  are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  176.  1168,  ■ 
called  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and  their  Eradication."     I  recommend  this 
"bulletin  to  all  of  you  who,  like  myself,  can't  get  along  with  poison  ivy. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  seem  to  "be  immune  from  ivy  poisoning,  I  want 
to  quote  a  paragraph  from  this  bulletin. 

"Many  persons,"  it  says,"  believe  themselves  immune  to  ivy  poison  and 
seem  to  be  able  to  handle  the  plants  freely  without  harm.    Experiments  end 
experience  seem  to  show,  however,  that  complete  immunity  to  ivy  poisoning  does 
not  exist.    Many  supposedly  immune  persons  have  not  only  "been  poisoned  "by 
carelessly  handling  the  plants,  hut  afterwards  have  suffered  attacks  on  the 
slightest  exposure." 

ITow  poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac  are  very  close  relatives, and  the  effects 
of  their  poisons  are  very  much  alike.    Poison  sumac,  however,  is  not  nearly 
so  widely  distributed,  and  it  grows  only  in  swamps  or  on  wet  ground.    It  grows 
as  a  shrub  or  in  clumps,  with  tall  slender  stems  6  to  10  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  frequently  it  grows  as  a  tree  up  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  5  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  also  known  as  swamp  sumac,  poison  elder,  poison 
ash,  poison  dogwood,  and  thunderwood. 

The  leaves  of  poison  sumac  are  divided  into  7  to  13  leaflets.  They're 
always  arranged  in  pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.    A  safe  rule  is 
to  avoid  all  shrubs  growing  in  low  land  which  have  leaves  of  this  general 
character. 

The  eradication  of  poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac  is  a  problem  that  re- 
quires considerable  care.     In  many  places,  however,  they  can  be  destroyed  with 
comparatively  little  effort  and  expense-11— poison  ivy  particularly.  For 
directions  on  eradicating  these  plants  I  refer  you  to  the  bulletin  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago. 

s|e  :je  s(: 

AinOu'TCSMEiIT:    neighbor  Thompson  has  just  given  you  a  few  tips  on  the  burning 
question  (no  pun  intended')  of  dealing  with  poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac.  The 
bulletin  he  suggested  that  you  write  for  is  called  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison 
Sumac,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1166-F.     Send  your  requests  to 
Station  or  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  .Washington. 
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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  Wednesday,  May  28,  1930. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  37:    TWO  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  GROWING  CHICKS. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     It  is  along  about  this  time  of  year  that  many  poultry  raisers 
"begin  to  have  troubles.    And  very  often  a  large  share  of  these  troubles  are 
the  result  of  two  costly  diseases.    For  his  report  today  Your  Farm  Reporter 
at  Washington  has  interviewed  Dr.  W.  B.  Shook,  poultry  disease  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    And  he  brings  you  now  the 
results  of  that  interview.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

**** 

Not  long  ago,  you'll  remember  we  were  discussing  costs  of  production. 
We  talked  about  the  effect  of  mortality  on  the  cost  of  raising  chicks.  We 
decided  that  mortality  i_s  a  very  important  factor. 

And  furthermore,  we  concluded  on  the  authority  of  our  poultry- 
husbandry  adviser,  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee         that  mortality  is  much  the  highest  during 

the  first  12  weeks  after  hatching.     Once  a  chick  is  12  weeks  old  he  seems  to 
have  a  pretty  good  chance  to  pull  through  to  maturity. 

Now  this  is  the  proposition  I  put  up  to  Dr.  Shook.     I  asked  him  about 
the  two  diseases  that  take  such  costly  toll  among  young  growing  chicks;  the 
two  diseases  that  probably  contribute  more  high-mortality  rates  than  any 
others.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  pullorum  disease,  or  3.W.D. ,  and  to  coccidiosis. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  have  had  experience  with  these  diseases.  Perhaps 
you'll  say  you  know  too  much  about  them  already.    But  I  thought  you'd  be 
interested  in  getting  the  last  word  on  the  subject  from  an  authority  like 
Dr.  Shook. 

Let's  take  B.W.D.  first.  Why  is  it  such  an  expensive  enemy?  In  the 
first  place  the  microorganism  that  does  the  damage  is  harbored  in  the  ovary 
of  the  infected  hen.    Thus  the  organism  becomes  part  of  the  egg.    And  thus 

infected  eggs  are  responsible  for  many  diseased  chicks   chicks  which  are 

ill  when  hatched,  or  which  become  ill  a  few  days  later. 

A  few  sick  chicks  frequently  carry  the  disease  to  other  parts  of  the 
incubator  or  brooder,  and  other  chicks  get  it. 

The  mortality  may  reach  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  brood. 

There  is  no  sure  way,  Dr.  Shook  told  me,  of  curing  either  chicks  or 
adult  birds  which  are  afflicted  with  B.W.D.    There  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
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combat  this  disease*    And  that  way  is  through  rigid  steps  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  into  the  flock* 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Shook  says  about  prevention: 

"Remember,"  he  says,  "that  the  principal  source  of  infection  is 
through  eggs  from  infected  hens.    Do  not  use,  for  breeding  purposes,  flocks 
which  harbor  the  3.W.D.  organism.    If  possible,  get  all  eggs  for  hatching 
from  flocks  known  to  be  free  of  the  disease0    We  have  reliable  tests  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  B.W.D.  in  grown  birds,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  these  tests.    Unless  we  do,  the  disease  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
our  present  high  mortality  among  baby  chicks  will  remain  with  us." 

So  let's  make  a  resolution  here  and  now;     Let  our  first  thought  be  of 
prevention*    And  then,  when  B.W.D.  does  occur,  we  must  be  ready  to  control 
or  eradicate  it.    And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  Dr.  Shook  says  about  thisl 

"The  first  essential  is  sanitation,"  he  declares.  "Sanitary  quarters 
are  absolutely  necessary*    The  brooder  house  must  be  properly  equipped  with 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  so  that  contamination  from 
droppings  will  be  impossible. 

"Then,"  he  continues,  "examine  carefully  the  day-old  chicks  that 
you  purchase  from  commercial  hatcherymen.     Observe  them  for  evidence  of 

disease o    Remove  any  chick  that  appears  stupid  or  the  chick  that  seems 

indifferent  and  remains  under  the  hover  most  of  the  time  or  the  chick  that 

isolates  itself  from  the  others.    Other  symptoms  are  ruffled  feathers, 
droopiness,  sleepiness,  and  lack  of  appetite.    Watch  out  for  them.    And  then  

"Chicks  showing  any  of  these  symptoms  should  be  destroyed  and  their 
carcasses  burned,, 

"Continue  this  close  observation  during  the  first  2  or  3  weeks," 
Dr.  Shook  advises.     "After  that  time  the  danger  of  a  general  spread  of 
B.W.D.  is  practically  over." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  coccidiosis  rarely  occurs  in  chicks 
under  3  weeks  old.     This  disease  almost  invariably  makes  its  appearance  after 
3  weeks. 

You  know  coccidiosis  is  sometimes  confused  with  3.W.D.  However, 
although  it  is  equally  severe  and  often  acts  in  much  the  same  way,  it  is 
quite  different.    It  is  caused  by  a  small  parasite  instead  of  a  germ.  This 
parasite  lives  in  the  intestines  of  the  chick,  especially  in  the  parts  known 
as  the  ceca,  and  it  causes  inflammation  and  degenerative  changes. 

The  symptoms  of  coccidiosis  in  young  chicks  Dr.  Shook  describes  as 
follows:    Droopiness,  he  says,  is  a  common  sign.     The  wings  usually  hang 
down,  the  chick  becomes  pale  about  the  head,  the  feathers  are  ruffled  and 
soiled. 

Chicks  showing  any  of  these  symptoms  should  be  isolated  immediately, 
he  advises.    And  thereafter  houses  and  yards  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
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every  second  or  third  day  until  the  disease  disappears.     See  that  your 
drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  -prevent  contamination  from  droppings. 

I  inquired  whether  there  ar'e  remedies  for  coccidiosis. 

Dr.  Shook  told  me  that  buttermilk  is  reported  to  be  of  value  in  both 
preventing  and  treating  the  disease.     It  helps  the  chick  build  up  resistance 
against  the  tiny  parasites. 

Certain  medicinal  agents  are  also  used  with  apparently  good  results, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.    However,   says  Dr.  Shook,  it  is  possible 
that  a  chick  may  be  cured  of  the  symptoms  and  still  keep  the  disease.     It  may 
continue  to  harbor  the  parasite  and  yet  develop  into  an  adult  bird. 

For  this  reason,  he  warns,  a  suspect  should  always  be  considered  a 
suspect.    And  all  suspects  should  be  kept  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Coccidiosis  is  not  so  common  in  older  birds  as  in  chicks.  Grown 
birds  usually  have  built  up  resistance  against  it.    However,  many  of  them, 
especially  pullets,  have  the  disease  in  chronic  form.     Hie  symptoms  in  adult 
birds  are  emaciation,  poor  physique,  paralysis,  lameness,  and  poor  appetite; 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  either  poor  layers  or  non- layers. 

In  such  cases  the  best  way  is  to  use  these  birds  for  food  purposes, 
if  their  physical  condition    warrants  their  use  as  food.    Otherwise,  kill 
them  and  burn  their  carcasses. 

All  the  way  through  the  interview  Dr.  Shook  emphasized  sanitation. 
And  he  ended  up  by  pointing  out  that  separate  quarters  for  young  chicks  are 
an  important  step  in  controlling  coccidiosis.    He  recommends  that  all  poultry 
raisers  provide  for  this  separation. 

How,  in  my  remaining  30  seconds  let  me  remind  you  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  1337-F,  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry."    This  bulletin  will  give  you 
valuable  information  that  should  help  you  in  dealing  with  B.17.D. ,  coccidiosis, 
and  other  common  poultry  troubles.    You  can  get  it  free  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 

AHHOUHCEIIBHT:     Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  of  his  interview  with 
Dr.  I..  B.  Shook,  poultry  disease  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     The  bulletin  he  just  mentioned  is  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry," 

and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1337-F.    Write  for  it  to  Station  

or  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes; 

MN0TJNC5MEITT:  Wednesday  again,  and  here  is  Neighbor  Thompson  with  his  weekly 
reading  from  the  primer  for  Town  Parmers.    This  is  one  of  the  series  of  10 

minute  chats  which  Station  brings  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  Thompson  has  a  story  to  tell 


you  today  about  community  improvement  and  community  beautif ication. 
hear  it,  Neighbor. 


Let' s 


****** 

I've  had  this  story  in  the  back  of  my  mind  for  some  time.     I'm  reminded 
of  it  now  because  Memorial  day  is  day  after  tomorrow;  and  because  Memorial 
day,  or  Decoration  day,  always  brings  to  mind  the  things  that  make  communities 
beautiful. 


This  is  a  true  story,  and  I  happen  to  know  it  because  I  lived  in  this 
particular  community  for  many  years.     It  begins  with  one  of  those  real 
estate  promotions  that  aimed  high  but  fell  short  of  the  mark.     The  promoter 
started  out  to  develop  an  ideal  suburban  community.    He  aimed  to  provide 
streets,  curbing,  lighting,  water  supply,  schools  and  all  other  modem 
conveniences.    And  I  remember  that  things  went  fine  for  awhile.    Homes  were 
built  and  sold,  and  many  folks  bought  additional  lots  on  the  installment 
plan.    A  few  streets  were  laid  out  and  one  was  paved. 

Then  something  happened,  as  things  sometimes  will.     The  promotion 
came  to  a  standstill.    Most  of  the  people  who  bought  homes  defaulted  on 
their  payments.    Rut  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  stayed,  and  I'm  glad 
I  did.     The  receiving  company  resold  the  properties  and  there  began  once 
more  a  slow,  steady  but  substantial  development.     The  majority  of  the  new- 
comers held  on. 


I  recall  how  we  used  to  get  together  and  talk  over  our  problems,  and 
we  had  some  real  ones.  Nothing  had  been  done  toward  the  up-keep  and  repair 
of  the  streets.  The  lighting  system  soon  went  into  the  discard.  The  water 
supply  was  maintained  only  through  our  combined  efforts. 

Looking  back  on  those  days  now,  however,  I  wonder  if  those  troubles 
weren't  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  that  community.     Those  little 
informal  meetings  led  to  the  organization  of  a  citizens'  association,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  this  association  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 

The  association  started  with  two    .objects:  first  to  provide  necessary 
improvements;  and  second,  to  maintain  a  respectable  community  appearance. 
Those  folks  didn't  stop  until  every  family  was  represented  in  the  association. 
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3ach  one  gave  just  a  little  to  a  common  fund  every  month,  and  this  fund  was 
carefully  used  for  Iteeping  up  the  various  necessary  improvements.    The  results 

were  quick  and  satisfactory  in  fact,  everyone  was  so  pleased  that  most  of 

them  promptly  dec  idad   to  go  still  further. 

Up  to  this  point  we'd  "been  concerned  almost  entirely  with  community 
improvements.    We  had  had  little  time  for  improving  our  own  individual  home 
surroundings.     The  original  forest  undergrowth  still  flourished  in  some  of 
the  front  and  side  yards.    Only  a  few  had  attempted  to  seed  down  a  lawn, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.    Only  two,  as  I  remember  it,  had  planted 
shrubbery. 

But  now,  with  the  citizens'  association  solving  our  common  problems, 
we  turned  to  bur  own  front  yards.    My  next-door  neighbor  was  an  old  gentleman 
"by  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  and  it  was  "Andy",  as  we  called  him,  who  really 
led  the  way.     It  was  "Andy"  who  introduced  us  to  a  little  bulletin  called 
"Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants."    And  it  was  And;''  who  first  picked  out  a 
list  of  these  plants  and  planted  the  seeds  in  different  parts  of  his  premises. 
Along  about  midsummer  the  community  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  And 
even  folks  passing  "by  stepped  to  comment  on  what  one  of  them  called  "this 
rose  in  a  community  of  thorns."    They  saw  a  great  wealth  of  zinneas,  scarlet 
sage,  four  o' clocks,  cosmos,  snap-dragons,  marigolds,  and  nasturtiums  amid 
a  background  of  common  castor  beans.    A  landscape  gardener  would  have  planned 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  place  was  a 
riot  of  blooming  color  and  beauty  most  of  the  late  summer. 

Overnight  Andy  became  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood  and  overnight  he 
himself  became  an  enthusiastic  landscape  gardener.    Early  in  the  fall  he 

bought  a  grubbing  hoc        cleaned  out  the  wild  bushes  in  his  front  yard  

worked  over  the  soil  smoothed  it,  and  sowed  grass  seed  upon  it.     This,  was 

the  spark  that  set  off  a  shot  heard  clear  around  the  little  world  we  lived  in. 

It  resulted  in  a  very  earnest  discussion  at  a  spring  meeting  of  our 
citizens'  association  and  this  discussion  resulted  in  a  resolution  looking 
toward  home  improvement  and  beaut if ication.    Everybody  agreed  to  undertake  some 
one  line  of  improvement  for  the  season.     This  was  the  start  of  the  work  that 
has  built  that  community  into  one  of  the  most  spic-and-span  residential 
sections  I  know  about. 

The  most  vivid  memory  I  have  of  those  days  is  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
this  same  spring.    Heavy  rains  had  made  a  portion  of  one  street  impassable, 
and  so  a  day  was  set  apart  for  all  hands  to  turn  out  and  help  fix  it  up.  The 
remarkable  thing  v/as  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  community  showed  up. 

We  started  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  and  along  about  5  o'clock        when  the 

blisters  were  beginning  to  form  on  our  hands  the  women  appeared  with 

lemonade  and  home  made  cakes.     Despite  the  mud  and  the  blisters  and  the  aching 
muscles,  that  occasion  is  one  of  my  enjoyable  memories—  and  incidentally 
wo  had  the  road  passable  by  the  time  darkness  rolled  around. 

I  have  visited  this  community  many  times  since  I  moved  away,  and 
every  time  I  go  back  I  am  treated  to  new  surprises.     The  annual  flowering 
plants  that  Andy  Anderson  started  in  the  old  days  are  still  grown.    But  in 
addition  I  find  shrubbery  and  roses  and,  in  fact,  practically  every  kind  of 
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common  ornamental  plant*    And  I  find  fruit  trees  and  gardens  and  of 

course  I  still  find  a  few  places  that  might  be  classed  as  unsightly.  But 
this  citizens'  association  is  still  at  work,  and  I'll  have  to  add  that  the 
unsightly  places  are  fewer  each  time  I  return. 

One  of  their  more  recent  improvements  is  a  playground  for  the 
children.    It  is  equipped  with  swings,  and  slides  and  sand  boxes  and  very 
simple  but  practical  playground  equipment.    And  there  is  a  tennis  court 
for  the  younger  set  who  are  too  dignified  to  play  in  the  sand.    And  last 
summer  one  of  my  old  friends  built  a  swimming  pool  where  his  young  son 
never  lacks  company  during  the  swimming  season. 

Now,  I  haven't  tried  to  draw  any  morals  from  these  reminiscenses  of 
mine.     I  think  probably  there  are  some  suggestions  in  this  story  that  many 
communities  might  profit  by.    But  if  there  are,  you  can  see  them  as  "fell  as 
I  can,  so  I'll  not  try  to  point  them  out.     I  merely  want  to  emphasize,  in 
closing,  that  this  community  is  just  an  ordinary  community,  like  hundreds 

of  others  I  know.    The  people  are  not  wealthy  all  of  them  work  for  their 

daily  bread  even  as  you  and  I.     They  have  not  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  improving  their  community.     The  improvement  has  come  gradually  and  is 
largely  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.     They  have  worked  hard  for  it, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  enjoying  the  results  all  the  more. 

That  bulletin  I  mentioned,  by  the  way,  called  "Growing  Annual  Flowering 
Plants,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1171-3P,    And  in  my  remaining  30  seconds, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletins  you  may  be  interested  in.    Here  they  are:    "Hoses  for  the  Home," 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  750-F;  "Garden  Irises,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1405; 
"Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1208;  and  "Planting 
and  Care  of  Street  Trees,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1209-1" . 

**** 

ANN0UITCS.'1BNT ;     Thank  you,  Neighbor  Thompson.    You  may  send  your  requests 
for  those  bulletins  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned  to  Station   or  to  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     Copies  will  be  sent  to  you  free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 


